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RECORD OF POLITICAL EVENTS. 

[From May i to November i, 1890.] 

I. THE UNITED STATES. 

1. National Affairs. 

THE ADMINISTRATION. — In foreign relations the negotiations in 
reference to the Bearing Sea seal fisheries have been most prominent. 
Secretary Blaine and Sir Julian Pauncefote have been in constant communi- 
cation, but up to July 19, the date at which the published correspondence 
terminates, there was no near prospect of settlement. Without insisting upon 
the claim that Behring Sea entire was within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, Mr. Blaine at first held that the indiscriminate slaughter of seals 
on their way to the breeding grounds, threatening, as it did, the extinction 
of the species, was contra bonos mores, and hence justified measures of repres- 
sion. The British government regarded the destruction wrought by the 
Canadian sealers as overrated, but proposed through Sir Julian Pauncefote 
a joint convention between the United States, Great Britain and Russia, 
providing for a mixed commission of experts to clear up the disputed questions 
of fact in the case, and establishing meanwhile a close season for seals during 
the months of migration, with a further prohibition of all hunting within ten 
miles of the shore of the breeding islands. This proposition was rejected 
by the United States on the ground that a ten-mile limit was wholly inadequate 
to its purpose, and that, moreover. Great Britain had in 1888 itself offered 
to keep its vessels 600 miles from the islands. An offer was made in turn to 
arbitrate, if, pending the settlement, the British government would either by 
command or even by request prevent its subjects from hunting the seals for 
the approaching season. Lord Salisbury announced the impossibility of 
accepting this offer, except under conditions which Mr. Blaine would not 
admit. This was in June. In the meantime, orders were issued for the 
despatch of United States revenue cutters to Behring Sea, in accordance 
with law, to prevent poaching. Thereupon, on June 14, the British minister 
submitted a formal protest against any enforcement by the United States 
of "-their municipal legislation against British vessels on the high seas beyond 
the limits of their territorial jurisdiction," and declared that the United States 
would be held responsible for the consequences of any such acts. Accord- 
ing to report, the State department was notified verbally that British naval 
commanders had been directed to release any Canadian sealers which might 
be seized by the revenue cutters. No seizures were reported during the 
summer. The later phases of the negotiations as published reveal a stronger 
tendency on Mr. Blaine's part to assert the absolute rights of the United 
States over so much of Behring Sea as had been recognized as subject to 
Russian control, vis., 100 miles from the coast. The Russian ukase con- 
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cerning the matter did not, according to the secretary, " declare the Behring 
Sea to be a mare clausum." — Protracted negotiations have been in progress 
with the French government in reference to the exclusion of American 
hog products from France on sanitary grounds. Mr. Reid, the American 
minister at Paris, addressed to M. Ribot, the French minister of Foreign 
Affairs, an elaborate communication on July 3, insisting upon the health- 
fulness of American pork, showing the evil effects of its exclusion upon the 
French people, and intimating that a conciliatory policy in this matter would 
increase the chances of a removal of the American duty on works of art 
and lessen the likelihood of a prohibition of French wines. Public senti- 
ment in both France and Germany seems to be turning against the restriction. 
A Meat Inspection Bill was passed by Congress in August [see below, Con- 
gress] which was intended to give a sharp stimulus to this tendency. — The 
difficulty between the United States and Great Britain on the one hand and 
Portugal on the other, in the matter of the Delagoa Bay railroad, has 
been submitted to the arbitration of the Swiss government, before whose 
representatives proceedings in the matter were begun in August. — A con- 
vention -with Mexico was signed in July, defining the times, places and 
circumstances under which the troops of either country may cross the boundary 
in pursuit of hostile Indians. — In a series of messages the President has 
transmitted to Congress, with recommendation of action thereon, the pro- 
jects of the International American Conference in reference to an inter- 
continental railway, an international American bank, an international monetary 
union etc. 

The Treasury. A stringency in the money market, due, it was said, to 
heavy investments in foreign goods to anticipate the new tariff, caused the 
secretary of the Treasury, in the middle of August, to offer to redeem at par 
$20,000,000 of \\ per cent bonds and to prepay interest to September 1, 1891, 
when the term of the bonds expired. He also offered, September 13, to pur- 
chase $16,000,000 of four per cents of 1907, with the same general object in 
view. Liberal disbursements under these offers and otherwise seemed to 
relieve the pressure. 

Department of the Interior. Negotiations with various Indian 
tribes on the borders of Oklahoma have been in progress, in order to extend 
the boundaries of the territory by purchase. Obstacles have been raised by 
cattle companies who hold leases of large tracts from the Indians and who 
have opposed a passive resistance to the orders of the government to vacate 
the lands. Agreements have been made with the Iowas, Sacs and Foxes, 
Pottawatomies, Shawnees, Cheyennes and Arrapahoes, which will be sub- 
mitted to Congress for approval. About 4,500,000 acres of land are involved. 
Commissioner Morgan declares, in his annual report, that it has become the 
settled policy of the government thus to destroy the system of reservations 
and tribal relations, and by severalty allotments to settle the Indians upon 
their own homesteads. — The Congressional investigation of the charges 
against the Civil Service Commission resulted in a report in June cen- 
suring one of the commissioners for laxity of discipline in the administration 
of his office. — The Census was duly taken in June. Many complaints of 
inaccuracies in enumeration were raised, and a number of cities, including 
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New York and Brooklyn, instituted re-counts which showed results widely 
differing from the official. A formal application by the mayor for an official 
re-count in New York was denied by the secretary of the Interior, October 
27. Eminent statistical authorities, judging from comparison with the 
average rates of increase heretofore, believe that the totals of population as 
officially obtained are not trustworthy. 

Appointments to office. The following have been made by the Presi- 
dent: assistant secretaries of the Treasury, Oliver L. Spalding and A. B. 
Nettleton ; assistant secretary of the Navy, James Russell Soley ; first and 
second assistant Postmaster-generals, Smith A. Whitefield and James Lowrie 
Bell ; minister-resident to Portugal, George S. Batcheller ; to Siam, Sempro- 
nius H. Boyd. The ministers-resident to Bolivia, Denmark, Switzerland, the 
Hawaiian Islands and Paraguay and Uruguay have been raised to the rank of 
envoy-extraordinary and minister-plenipotentiary. 

CONGRESS. — The session lasted till October 1, and was notable for 
the amount of legislation actually completed. 16,972 bills were introduced, of 
which nearly 1400 became laws, many being of the highest importance. The 
new powers given to the Speaker by the rules were rigorously applied 
by Mr. Reed and contributed materially to limit filibustering in the House. 
The decision of seven contested elections in favor of the Republican claimants 
lessened the difficulty of obtaining a Republican quorum, but in the latter 
part of the session, when absentees became numerous, the Democrats suc- 
ceeded more or less in obstruction by withdrawing from the chamber alto- 
gether at roll-call. — Besides those described under Tariff, Currency and 
other heads, the following were among the most important laws enacted : 
the Dependent and Disability Pension Act, granting from $6 to $12 per month 
to any soldier or sailor of the Rebellion who is suffering from disability that 
incapacitates him from supporting himself by manual labor, and rendering 
easier the establishment of claims by dependent parents ; the Anti-Lottery 
Act, closing the mails to all correspondence and to all advertisements relating 
to lotteries or other similar enterprises ; the Meat-Inspection Act, which 
establishes a rigid sanitary inspection of meat seeking exportation, provides 
that whenever the President shall be satisfied that unjust discriminations 
are made by any foreign state against the importation to, or sale in, such state 
of any product of the United States, he may direct that such products of 
such foreign state as he may deem proper shall be excluded from importation 
to the United States, and authorizes the exclusion by the President of any 
article of food or drink that he may find to be adulterated to an extent suffi- 
cient to be injurious to health ; and the Land-Forfeiture Act, declaring to be 
part of the public domain and open to settlement all lands heretofore granted 
to any state or corporation to aid in the construction of a railroad, which are 
coterminous with the part of the railroad not now completed and in operation. 
— Among the important measures not yet acted upon finally are these : 
a general Bankruptcy Bill, passed by the House of Representatives ; a bill to 
relieve the Supreme Court, by creating a court of appeals in each judicial 
circuit to intercept much business coming up from the district courts ; a bill, 
modelled on the Oleomargarine Act, to prevent the sale as lard of products not 
" made exclusively from the fresh fat of slaughtered swine," and to regulate 
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the manufacture and sale of such products ; a bill to fix six years as a limit to 
the time in which action may be brought against accounting officers and the 
sureties on their official bonds ; and the Federal Elections Bill. Next to 
the Tariff, this last measure has excited the most attention through the coun- 
try. It provides an elaborate machinery for the control of federal elections 
by supervisors appointed by the federal courts, and may be applied to any 
district on the demand of 100 voters therein. The purpose of its supporters 
was avowedly to prevent the alleged suppression of the negro vote in the 
South. By the Democrats and by a few of the Republicans, chiefly Southern 
members, it was opposed as an unwarrantable extension of the federal power, 
and especially as likely to cause race conflicts in the South. Having been 
adopted as a party measure by the Republican caucus, it was passed in the 
House, July 2, by a vote of 155 to 149, four Republicans deserting their party. 
On the 7th of August the bill was reported in the Senate, with very consider- 
able modifications of its extreme features. The prospect of resolute opposi- 
tion by the Democrats, which, owing to the absence of rules limiting debate 
in the Senate, was likely to be successful, led to several propositions intro- 
ducing some form of closure in that body. This idea encountered much 
opposition even among the majority, and it was finally agreed by the Republi- 
can caucus, on the motion of Senator Quay, that the Elections Bill should 
be laid over till the next session. — The International Copyright Bill, 
which was supposed to have good chances of success, was defeated on a test 
vote in the House, May 2. 

THE TARIFF. — An uncertainty in the classification of worsted 
goods, reaching back over a number of years, was decided by a federal court 
about May 1 contiary to the ruling of the secretary of the Treasury, which 
classed worsteds as woolens. The result was the prompt passage of a bill, 
May 8, to rectify the matter and sustain the position of the administration. 
The other view was said to have been very injurious to the woolen manu- 
facturers. A protest against the constitutionality of this act, based on the 
fact that it was passed in the House by a counted quorum, was overruled, 
October n, by the board of general appraisers, in an elaborate opinion. 
The case was appealed to the courts. — The Customs Administrative 
Bill, which at the close of the last Record was in the Senate committee, 
passed with amendments as reported and went to conference early in 
May. On the 27th the conference committee reported to the houses the 
bill which finally became law, going into effect August 1. In general the 
law as passed followed the Senate's amendments mitigating the stringency 
of the regulations against fraudulent invoices. — The bill for the revision 
of the Tariff was the most conspicuous feature of Congress's work during 
the summer. Substantially as reported from the Committee on Ways and 
Means, it passed the House, after two weeks' debate, May 21. The vote 
was a strictly party one, except that two Republicans voted in the negative. 
June 19 the bill was reported from the Senate Committee on Finance with a 
very large number of amendments, mainly in the way of a lessening of rates. 
After debating the project during nearly the whole of August and a week in 
September, the Senate passed it by a strict party vote, September 10. The 
differences between the houses then went to a conference committee. The 
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bill as reported by this committee, September 26, was adopted by the House 
and Senate on the 27th and 30th respectively and approved by the President 
October 1. On the final vote three Republicans in each house declined to 
follow their party. The law went into effect October 6. Prominent 
features of the new schedules are as follows : Steel rails reduced one-tenth 
of a cent per lb. ; tin plates increased from one cent to two and two-tenths 
cents per lb., with the proviso that they shall be put on the free list at the 
end of six years if by that time the domestic product shall not have reached 
an aggregate equal to one-third of the importations ; unmanufactured copper 
substantially reduced; bar, block and pig tin, hitherto on the free list, 
receives a duty of four cents per lb. to take effect July 1, 1893, provided that 
it be restored to the free list if by July 1, 1895, the mines of the United 
States shall not have produced in one year 5000 tons ; a bounty of one and 
three-fourths and two cents per lb. upon beet, sorghum, cane or maple sugar 
produced in the United States between 1891 and 1905 ; all imports of 
sugar free up to number 16, Dutch standard, in color and all above that 
one-half cent per lb. (formerly from three to three and a half cents), with 
one-tenth cent additional if imported from a country that pays an export 
bounty ; a heavy increase on cigar wrappers and cigars ; a general and heavy 
increase on agricultural products, e.g. on beans, eggs, hay, hops, vegetables 
and straw; a heavy increase on woolen goods, with a new classification 
of raw wool designed to give more protection ; paintings and statuary reduced 
from 30 to 15 per cent. The following (among other) additions are made to 
the free list : beeswax, books and pamphlets printed exclusively in languages 
other than English, blue clay, coal tar, currants and dates, jute butts and 
various textile and fibrous grasses, needles, nickel ore, flower and grass seeds 
and crude sulphur. The internal revenue provisions were left practically as 
fixed by the House and mentioned in the last Record. Among the 464 
points of difference between the two houses which the conference committee 
had to adjust, some of the more important were as follows : paintings and 
statuary, made free by the House and kept at the old rate by the Senate, were 
fixed at half the old rate ; binding twine, made free by the Senate in favor of 
Western grain-raisers but taxed by the House to protect Eastern manufac- 
turers, fixed at half the House rate ; the limit of free sugar fixed at number 16, 
as voted by the House, instead of number 13, as passed by the Senate, thus 
including in the free list the lower grades of refined as well as all raw sugar. 
The question of reciprocity with American nations was injected into the 
tariff discussion by Secretary Blaine in June. In transmitting to Congress the 
recommendation of the International American Conference for improved com- 
mercial relations, the secretary dilated upon the importance of securing the 
markets of Central and South America for our products, and suggested as a 
more speedy way than treaties of reciprocity an amendment to the pending 
tariff bill authorizing the President to open our ports to the free entry of the 
products of any American nation which should in turn admit free of taxation 
our leading agricultural and manufactured products. In July Mr. Blaine took 
up the idea again in a public correspondence with Senator Frye, criticizing 
severely the removal of the tariff on sugar, as that on coffee had been 
removed before, without exacting trade concessions in return. He complained 
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that there was not a section or a line in the bill as it came from the House 
that would open the market for another bushel of wheat or another barrel of 
pork. The Senate Finance Committee acted upon the suggestion of the 
secretary by introducing an amendment to the bill authorizing and directing 
the President to suspend by proclamation the free introduction of sugar, 
molasses, coffee, tea and hides from any country which should impose on 
products of the United States exactions which in view of the free introduction 
of sugar etc. he should deem reciprocally unequal and unreasonable. The 
rates at which the President is to demand duties upon the commodities named 
are duly fixed. This reciprocity provision passed the Senate and the con- 
ference committee and became part of the law. Senators Evarts and Edmunds 
opposed the amendment on the ground that Congress could not constitu- 
tionally delegate its taxing power to the President. A proposition submitted 
by Senator Sherman looking to reciprocity with Canada never reached a vote. 
— A defect in the act was discovered about two weeks after it went into 
effect. A part of section 30, relating to drawbacks on tobacco, which is 
shown by the records to have been restored to the bill by the conference 
committee, does not appear in the act as approved by the President. On the 
basis of this omission, together with the claim of unconstitutionality in the 
sugar bounties and in the powers given to the President by the reciprocity 
clause, importers are preparing to contest in the courts the enforcement of 
the new duties. — Foreign opinion of the new tariff bills has been uni- 
formly characterized by bitter indignation. Both the English and the 
continental press have been filled with expressions of helpless wrath. When 
only the administrative bill had been passed, Germany and Austria were 
sounded by the French government as to the feasibility of concerted action 
of a retaliatory character against the United States, and numerous com- 
munications on the subject among the powers have been reported since the 
revised schedules went into effect. No basis for common action, however, 
has been discovered. A very lively agitation prevailed all through October in 
the Lyons silk region, the manufacturers seeking means to escape the con- 
sequences of the restriction of their market. In Austria the pearl-button 
makers around Vienna, whose industry is virtually annihilated, have been the 
subjects of charitable relief, both private and governmental. There is a great 
willingness in official circles to gratify the widespread popular demand for re- 
taliation against the United States, but a total lack of practicable suggestions. 
THE CURRENCY. — The various propositions in reference to the 
coinage of silver described in the last Record occupied much attention in 
Congress during May. Committees and caucuses worked upon the House, 
bill, and the Senate debated its bill at length. The House was the first to 
take definite action, adopting on June 7 the bill agreed upon by the Republi- 
can caucus. The chief provisions were that $4,500,000 worth of silver per 
month should be purchased and treasury notes issued in payment therefor ; 
that these notes should be redeemable in coin, or, at the discretion of the 
secretary of the Treasury, in bullion at the market price on the day of 
redemption; that whenever the price of silver should reach $1 for 371 \ grains, 
the monthly purchase should cease and the coinage of silver should be perfectly 
free. This bill was considered as very conservative and was distasteful to 
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the " silver men." The Senate Finance Committee amended it greatly in 
the direction of the long debated Senate bill, but the Senate itself rejected its 
committee's work altogether and caused a great sensation by passing, June 17, 
a radical free-coinage bill, making silver coins and certificates based upon 
them, as well as upon gold, legal tender for all debts. Efforts of the free- 
coinage members in the House to force through quickly an agreement with 
the Senate's amendments were frustrated by bold but much-disputed rulings 
of Speaker Reed, and in the end the matter went to a conference committee. 
This committee reported a compromise, which passed both houses and 
became law July 14. It provides for the monthly purchase of 4,500,000 
ounces of silver, "or so much thereof as may be offered"; for the issue of 
notes based thereon which shall be legal tender for debts " except where 
otherwise expressly stipulated in the contract," and which shall be redeemable 
by the secretary of the Treasury " in gold or silver coin, at his discretion, it 
being the established policy of the United States to maintain the two metals 
on a parity with each other upon the present legal ratio, or such ratio as may 
be provided by law." Two million ounces per month are to be coined into 
standard dollars until July 1, 1891, and after that as much as is necessary for 
the redemption of the notes. This measure concedes to the "silver men" 
the elimination of the bullion-redemption clause which had appeared in the 
House bill, and also gives free coinage for practically the whole product of 
American mines. It prevents, on the other hand, unlimited coinage, and by 
its statement of policy seems to afford the secretary of the Treasury a 
substantial ground for the maintenance of the gold standard. — The amount 
of silver bullion purchased under the new law from August 13, when it 
went into effect, to October 31 was 12,276,578 ounces, at an average cost of 
$1.14 per ounce. 

THE FEDERAL JTXDICIARV. — Since the close of the last Record, 
the Supreme Court has rendered the following important decisions : The 
State of Minnesota vs. Barber. Held, that the state law prohibiting the sale 
of beef that has not been inspected by the state officers within twenty-four 
hours before slaughtering is unconstitutional, as interfering with interstate 
commerce. McCall vs. California. Held, that the state law imposing a license 
tax on railroad agencies soliciting trade for railways outside of the state is 
unconstitutional, as interfering with interstate commerce. In a batch of Vir- 
ginia Coupon Cases, various acts of the state legislature designed to avoid 
the acceptance of bond coupons in payment of debts to the state were declared 
unconstitutional, as violations of the original contract with the bond purchasers. 
— The federal circuit court in New York passed upon an important copyright 
question, June 26. The case was a suit against the publishers of a repro- 
duction of a British encyclopaedia which contained articles copyrighted in the 
United States. It was held that the American copyright was not lost by 
the publication of the articles as part of a foreign work. This is directly 
the reverse of a federal decision in Philadelphia some years ago — in a case 
involving the same publication. 

THE MORMONS. — The process of crushing out the polygamous ele- 
ment in Mormonism reached its climax in a decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, May 19, sustaining the constitutionality of the act dissolv- 
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ing the Mormon church corporation. By this act the charter of the corpora- 
tion was annulled, a receiver was appointed to wind up its affairs, and its real 
estate in excess of $50,000 was escheated to the United States. The court 
upheld the law in all its provisions and the severity of the blow to the 
Mormons was revealed in their complete submission in the autumn. — The 
official termination of polygamy as an institution of the Church of Latter Day 
Saints was effected at the general conference of the church in Salt Lake City, 
October 6. The assembly unanimously ratified a manifesto previously issued 
by President Woodruff, in which he said: " Inasmuch as laws have been 
enacted by Congress forbidding plural marriages, which laws have been 
pronounced constitutional by the court of last resort, I do hereby declare my 
intention to submit to those laws and to use all my influence with the members 
of the church over which I preside to have them do likewise." It has been 
observed that this proclamation bases the renunciation of polygamy on the 
ground of definitely ascertained illegality, and not upon any conviction of 
immorality in the practice. — The renunciation of the institution is believed 
by the federal officials to be sincere, and the court has accordingly rescinded 
the rule excluding Mormon aliens from naturalization. The governor of 
Arizona reports a constant influx of Mormons into that territory and suggests 
the enactment of the restrictions which have been put upon them in Idaho 
and Wyoming. 

2. Affairs in thf. States. 

ELECTIONS AND CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES. — Two more 
new states entered the Union in July, Wyoming and Idaho, on the 3d 
and the 10th respectively. — Elections for state officers have been held in 
Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Idaho, Maine, Oregon, Vermont and Wyoming. 
The only results that excited especial attention were a falling off of the usual 
Republican majority in Vermont and an unexpectedly large majority for the 
same party in Maine. Speaker Reed, in the latter state, carried his district 
for Congress by an especially flattering vote. The new states, Wyoming and 
Idaho, were both carried by the Republicans. — Amendments to state con- 
stitutions were voted upon in New Jersey and Georgia. The former state, 
on September 30, overwhelmingly defeated a proposition to cancel the prohi- 
bition of special legislation in reference to the internal affairs of cities and 
towns ; the latter ratified two propositions, one to extend the benefits of the 
state pension to the widows of confederate soldiers, and the other allowing 
bills when introduced in the legislature to be read and referred by title. — In 
New York a commission has devoted some time to formulating an important 
amendment to the article of the constitution in reference to the organization 
of the judiciary. — In Mississippi, on August 12, a convention of delegates 
met at the capital to frame a new constitution for the state. It was under- 
stood on all sides that the main object of the assembly was to devise some 
means of putting a check in the text of the constitution upon the possibility 
of negro supremacy. Among the 1 1 5 members of the convention there were 
less than half a dozen Republicans and only one negro. The act of Con- 
gress by which Mississippi was restored to statehood after the war enacted 
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as a condition of restoration that the constitution should never be so changed 
as to disfranchise any citizen or class of citizens entitled by its provisions to 
vote. This condition the convention declared to be unconstitutional, as 
inconsistent with the equality of the states. A large number of projects were 
then discussed looking to a modification of the suffrage. Among them were 
projects of educational and property qualifications, and for giving the suffrage 
to women. The plan ultimately adopted limited the suffrage to males ; but 
to be a qualified elector the citizen must produce evidence of having paid his 
taxes for the past two years and must, in addition, "be able to read any 
section in the constitution of this state, or ... be able to understand the same 
when read to him, or give a reasonable interpretation thereof." A poll tax of 
two dollars is imposed by the constitution, which may be increased for county 
purposes to three dollars. The completed constitution was adopted by the 
convention and put into effect November i, without submission to the people. 
— In Kentucky a convention assembled at the capital, September 8, and 
began the work of revising the constitution which has stood substantially 
without change since 1852. The difficulties put by its own provisions in 
the way of amending the old instrument have prevented the modification 
of even such obsolete clauses as those regulating slavery and requiring that 
votes at state elections shall be viva voce. As might be expected, an 
avalanche of propositions was precipitated upon the convention as soon as 
it met, and up to the close of this Record small progress has been made 
toward definite determination of lines on which the chaos is to be reduced 
to order. 

THE TRUSTS. — The current of reaction against the combination of 
corporations has continued unchanged in force. In New York state, the ille- 
gality of the Sugar Trust was finally determined by a judgment of the court 
of appeals, June 24. This affirmed the decision of a lower court, declaring 
forfeited the charter of a corporation which had become a member of the trust. 
It was decided to be a violation of law for a corporation to enter a partnership, 
and an elaborate analysis of the deed of trust convinced the court that this 
was the essential character of the relationship between the corporation and 
the trust's board of control. In consequence of this decision the parties inter- 
ested in the trust set in motion a scheme of reorganization as a corporation 
under the laws of New Jersey. This scheme, however, was checked by a 
fresh suit which resulted in a decision, November 1, throwing the concern 
into the hands of a receiver. In Illinois, the Chicago Gas Trust has been 
pursued through a variety of legal by-ways since the first adverse decision 
mentioned in the last Record. It was put in the hands of a receiver May 
28, and enjoined from transferring any of its property to a Philadelphia 
corporation which it had called to its aid. In September the city brought 
suit to forfeit the charter of the trust and of each of the companies connected 
with it. A decision on a subordinate incident of the litigation held that the 
law of the state did not authorize the aggregation of capital in corporate 
form for the mere purpose of investing in the stock of other corporations. 
The end is not yet. — The mass of legislation against trusts was increased 
by the enactment, July 2, of a federal Anti-Trust Law. Its applica- 
tion is limited of course to interstate and foreign commerce and to the 
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trade of the territories. By its provisions, " every contract in the form of 
trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint of trade or commerce" is 
declared to be illegal, and every person becomes guilty of a misdemeanor 
" who shall monopolize or attempt to monopolize or combine or conspire with 
any other person or persons to monopolize " any part of said trade or com- 
merce. " Person " is expressly declared to include corporation. A suit has 
been brought under this act against a combination of coal-dealers in Tennessee. 
FARMERS' INTERESTS. — The conspicuous feature of the last six 
months has been the enormous development in numbers and in influence of 
the Farmers' Alliance. With a national organization centered at Washing- 
ton, it has state branches throughout the South and West and is rapidly 
extending its membership in the Middle and Eastern states. As officially 
stated, its purposes include the following: To labor for the education of 
the agricultural classes in the science of economic government in a strictly 
non-partisan spirit; to develop a better state, mentally, morally, socially 
and financially ; to create a better understanding for sustaining civil officers 
in maintaining law and order; to suppress personal, local, sectional and 
national prejudices, all unhealthy rivalry and selfish ambition; to assuage 
the sufferings of a brother or sister, bury the dead, care for the widows 
and educate the orphans ; and to protect the principles of the Alliance 
unto death. In politics it maintains a strictly non-partisan attitude, while 
expecting its members to work in their respective parties to secure just 
recognition of the rights of the farmer. " All questions in political economy 
will be thoroughly discussed, and when the order can agree on a reform 
as necessary, they will demand it of the government and of every political 
party, and if the demand goes unheeded they will devise ways to enforce 
it." Among the reforms which have been agreed upon as necessary are 
these : The abolition of national banks and the substitution of legal-tender 
treasury notes for the national-bank notes; legislation to prevent dealing 
in futures ; the free coinage of silver ; the prohibition of alien ownership of 
land ; state ownership of the means of communication and transportation ; and 
— what has attracted more notice than all else — the sub-treasury scheme. 
This last-named project has been formulated in a bill and introduced into 
both houses of Congress. It is substantially this : On demand of 100 citizens 
of any county producing yearly $500,000 worth of cotton, wheat, oats, corn and 
tobacco, a sub-treasury shall be established, including warehouses, elevators 
and other facilities for handling these commodities. The manager of the 
sub-treasury, elected every two years by the people of the county, shall 
receive on deposit such of these commodities as may be offered, giving a 
negotiable warehouse receipt therefor and advancing to the depositor treas- 
ury notes equal to 80 per cent of the market value of the deposit. The pro- 
duce may be redeemed by the presentation of the warehouse receipt ind the 
payment of the amount originally advanced on it, together with interest at 
one per cent for the time elapsed and stated sums for insurance, warehouse 
expenses etc. This project is especially popular in the Southern branches of 
the Alliance and has been used as a test in determining the endorsement of 
candidates for office. The ideas which are especially potent among the 
farmers of the Northwest were noted in the last Record. It is in the South 
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that the most startling results have been produced by the farmers in practical 
politics. In Tennessee and in Alabama they have dictated the Democratic 
nomination for governor. In Arkansas, the Alliance candidate was endorsed 
by the Republicans. In all the Southern states aspirants for Congressional 
honors have been obliged to pass the farmers' test. The Democratic party 
organization in South Carolina was taken possession of bodily by the farmers, 
under a leader named Tillman, who, after a desperate struggle with the old 
leaders, became its candidate for governor. In Kansas, the Republican organ- 
ization is threatened with a similar fate. 

LABOR INTERESTS. — The concerted demand for the eight-hour day 
which was inaugurated May I has met with very general success in the 
building trades, where it was especially pressed. Strikes have been frequent 
throughout the country in all occupations, though not generally of great 
importance. That which attracted the most attention was the strike of the 
switchmen and yardmen of the New York Central Railroad, August 9. The 
men were ordered out without warning by the authorities of the Knights of 
Labor, and the issue with the company was made on the allegation that men 
had been discharged for the sole reason that they were Knights, and that a 
deliberate purpose was manifested to destroy the order. Master Workman 
Powderly and the central executive of the Knights sought in vain to bring the 
railroad officials to submit the difficulty to arbitration, and an attempt to bring 
about a general strike of railway employees throughout the country having 
failed, the company gained a complete victory. It was denied by the company 
that men had been discharged solely because of their connection with the 
Knights of Labor, but no explanation was given that could be construed as a 
recognition of the right of the Knights to review the company's action. The 
men who struck were refused re-employment and their places were after some 
confusion filled by others. Several lawless acts by the strikers having lost 
them all public sympathy, the company on October 1 issued an order an- 
nouncing that " it objects " to its employees being members of the Knights of 
Labor, on the ground that " such membership is inconsistent with faithful and 
efficient service to the company." Mr. Powderly considered this action as 
proving the company's Jong-cherished design of breaking up the order. — 
The hostility between the Knights and the Federation of Labor 
assumed an acute form in a bitter controversy in June between Powderly and 
Gompers, the respective heads of the two orders. Each charged the other 
with a variety of offenses against the true interests of the workingmen. 

THE LIQUOR QUESTION. — Interest under this head has been cen- 
tered Chiefly in the effects of the original-package decision. As was 
predicted when the Supreme Court announced its opinion, state prohibitory 
and local option laws have been everywhere nullified by the sale of liquor in 
packages brought from other states, and of sizes to suit all sorts of demand. 
In some states even the license laws have been set at defiance, e.g. in Penn- 
sylvania, where the courts have held that under the recent decision no state 
license was necessary to the seller of imported liquor. The state authorities 
in Kansas undertook to oppose the " original-package " movement by a series 
of prosecutions against the sellers on various minor provisions of the state 
law, and this was met by an injunction from the federal court, restraining the 
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county officers from prosecuting the alleged offenders. Public sentiment was 
strongly aroused against the destruction of the prohibitory system. The 
situation arising from the decision attracted the attention of Congress and 
bills were early introduced to act upon the intimation given by the court 
that some national legislation was necessary in the case. The Senate first 
passed a bill simply providing that liquor brought into a state from without 
should be subject to the laws of the state "enacted in the exercise of its 
police powers," just as if the liquor were produced in the state. The House 
passed a substitute measure of a wider character, enacting that any article of 
commerce brought into a state should be subject to the state laws, provided 
that the state should not discriminate in favor of its own citizens or of its own 
products in its regulation of the sale of the article. Ultimately, however, on 
August 8, the Senate bill became the law. Cases decided in Kansas and Iowa 
after the passage of this act held that it was not retro-active and that the state 
laws passed prior to the federal act were not revived. Accordingly original- 
package saloons may continue their existence until the states shall enact 
new laws under the permission of the federal act. 

NECROLOGY. — May 3, James B. Beck, United States senator from 
Kentucky ; June 23, George W. McCrary, secretary of War under President 
Hayes; July 13, Gen. John C. Fre'mont; July 18, Eugene Schuyler, consul- 
general at Cairo, and well known in diplomatic and literary circles ; Septem- 
ber 8, Isaac P. Christiancy, formerly United States senator from Michigan ; 
October 13, Associate Justice Miller of the United States Supreme Court and 
W. W. Belknap, secretary of War under President Grant. 



II. FOREIGN NATIONS. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. — The most prominent incidents in 
the world of diplomacy have been the negotiations and treaties relating to 
the partition of Africa. England and Germany were the first to reach a 
definite settlement. The dangerous tension threatened by the conflict of 
interests on the eastern coast led to negotiations, which lasted through May 
and June and resulted in a treaty signed July 1 . This instrument fixed defi- 
nite boundaries between the spheres of influence of the two powers both in 
the eastern and in other parts of Africa, assigned to England the sole protec- 
torate over Zanzibar and, in return for considerable concessions by Germany, 
transferred to the latter power the island of Heligoland in the North Sea, off 
the German coast. The announcement of the contents of this treaty imme- 
diately excited complaints from France that the establishment of a protecto- 
rate over Zanzibar violated a convention of 1862 in which Great Britain 
guaranteed to France the Sultan's independence, and to which Germany 
became a party in 1886. Lord Salisbury apologized for overlooking this con- 
vention and opened up with France the whole African question. The result 
was an agreement signed August 5, in which France recognized the Zanzibar 
protectorate, Great Britain in return recognized the protectorate of France 
over Madagascar, and lines of delimitation were fixed between the spheres of 
influence of the two governments in northwestern Africa. An offer of Lord 
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Salisbury to include the Newfoundland question in the settlement was per- 
emptorily declined by M. Ribot. The relations with Portugal next occupied 
Great Britain's attention and an agreement was reached August 20 establish- 
ing in elaborate detail the boundaries of the two powers' spheres of influence 
in the region of the Zambesi. The fact that Portugal resigned certain terri- 
tory which had long been recognized as belonging to her aroused anew the 
fierce popular hatred of England and the ministry was overthrown. Up to 
this time the new ministry has not ventured to ratify the treaty, though Lord 
Salisbury voluntarily modified some of the most unpalatable provisions. In 
the middle of October two British gunboats entered the Zambesi river against 
the protests of the Portuguese at its mouth. This action was an anticipation 
of the treaty and contributed much to the ill-feeling in Portugal against the 
settlement. After these treaties the only region left where conflict was possible 
was along the Red Sea. Negotiations with Italy to fix a boundary between 
her Abyssinian sphere and that of England in Egypt were opened at Naples 
in September, but very quickly came to a deadlock on the question as to the 
possession of Kassala, an important trading centre on the route from Masso- 
wah to Khartoum. The deadlock seems likely to be permanent. — The Triple 
Alliance still endures. This is perhaps all that can be accepted as certain 
out of a host of rumors as to the relations of the contracting powers. A per- 
sistent report, appearing at the time of the Emperor William's meetings with 
the Austrian monarch in September, affirmed that the treaty of alliance, 
though not expiring by limitation till 1892, had been renewed till 1897. This 
lacks official confirmation. During the summer tour of the German Emperor 
in the northern countries, there were indications of a disposition on his part 
to concede something to Russia in Bulgaria ; it is believed that the displace- 
ment of Prince Ferdinand in favor of Prince Oscar of Sweden or Prince 
Waldemar of Denmark was broached, but without result. The interview 
between the German and the Russian Emperor seemed on the whole to leave 
Russia's attitude toward the alliance more hostile than before. In September, 
Signor Crispi, in an interview with a French editor, assumed a tone of regret 
at Italy's relations with France, but any important inferences were vitiated by 
exuberant laudation of the Triple Alliance in a public address in October. — 
In the Balkans the feature of the period has been the bold and successful 
policy of the Bulgarian premier in his relations with Turkey. M. Stambouloff 
kept a strong and even threatening pressure upon the Porte for the sanction 
of Prince Ferdinand's election and for the recognition of religious and other 
rights to the Bulgarians in Macedonia. As Russia was at the same time 
demanding in a somewhat ominous manner the payment of Turkey's long- 
standing war debt, the Sultan hesitated; but in the middle of July, when 
most of the great powers had endorsed part of StamboulofPs demand, he 
yielded so far as to sanction the appointment of three Bulgarian bishops to 
the charge of Macedonian dioceses in which the Bulgarians were in a majority, 
with general control of educational matters. This concession was considered 
to involve a great moral victory for the cause of Bulgarian nationality. The 
Greeks and Servians protested vigorously and Russia expostulated with the 
Sultan, but without effect. Only when the concession was resolved upon, 
the formalities in promulgating it were at Russia's desire so arranged as not 
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to involve necessarily a constructive recognition of Prince Ferdinand. M. 
Stambouloff did not press the matter of the recognition of the prince, 
resting content with the ground gained. It was regarded as significant that 
Germany endorsed the Bulgarian demands while Russia opposed them. Bis- 
marck's policy had been never to come officially in conflict with Russia in this 
quarter. — The Anti-Slavery Conference ended its work June 23. The 
" general act " in which its projects for the destruction of the slave trade are 
embodied was signed by all the powers except Holland. This government 
objected to import duties authorized in the Congo State, as contravening the 
Treaty of Berlin. The provisions of the convention adopted relate in great 
detail to ways and means for crushing out the traffic in slaves and include, as 
incidental to the preservation of the native races, heavy restrictions on the 
trade in firearms and in alcoholic liquors. 

THE LABOR QUESTION. — Strikes and the allied forms of agitation 
have been common throughout the period under review in all civilized lands. 
The impulse given to the eight-hour movement by the strikes on May 1 has 
not yet lost its force. As especially noteworthy events of the period may be 
mentioned : A great demonstration by English trades unions in Hyde Park, 
London, May 4, in which 150,000 men were in parade and half a million 
listened to addresses, but without disorder ; an international miner's congress 
at Jolimont, Belgium, May 22-25, attended by delegates from England, 
France, Germany, Austria and Belgium, at which an eight-hour day was 
demanded, to be secured by legislation, and a general European strike 
threatened in case it was not obtained within a year ; great disorders through- 
out May in France, Austria and Spain, especially in the mining regions ; and 
a prolonged and widespread contest in Australia, starting with the sheep- 
shearers and spreading through sympathy to the shipping, mining and many 
other industries in all the Australian colonies and even in New Zealand. The 
trades unions in these regions are especially well organized, with a central 
governing body constituted on the principle of federation. In this contest, 
which lasted all through August and September, the chief question was that 
of the employment of non-union men. As the strikes and boycotts were 
prolonged, the employers gradually perfected organizations as extensive as 
those of the workingmen, and by this means succeeded during September 
in making some headway toward restoring business. The loss by the strikes, 
especially to commerce, has been enormous. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. — The session of Parliament 
continued till August 18, but was quite barren of important legislation. The 
chief measures announced by the government — the Irish Land Purchase and 
the Tithe Bill — became overshadowed in May by a controversy over a 
proposition in the budget for devoting a certain sum, made available by the 
surplus, to the extinction of liquor-sellers' licenses by purchase. A strong 
opposition to this project, originating with the extreme temperance people 
but speedily adopted by the Gladstonians in Parliament, showed itself par- 
ticularly in the consideration of the Local Taxation Bill. It was maintained 
that to compensate a publican for a refusal to renew a license was to recognize 
in him a right to the license. Mr. Gladstone called the measure a " publicans' 
endowment bill." Public sentiment showed a strong hostility to the project, 
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and in the face of diminishing majorities on every vote touching the subject 
and a debate which threatened to exclude all other business from the session, 
the government, on June 23, announced the withdrawal of the disputed 
licensing clauses of the bill. Meanwhile the slow progress of business had 
given rise to a consideration by the government of some change in the rules 
of procedure. Mr. Smith laid before the house, June 17, a proposal for a 
new standing order, providing that bills which had got through the preliminary 
stages as far as committee of the whole might be taken up at the next session 
at the point they had reached, and announced his intention to deal with the 
Irish Land Purchase Bill under this rule, if adopted. The opposition made it 
clear that there would be as much difficulty in passing the rule as in passing 
the bills without it, so it was not pushed, and the ministry finally concluded to 
abandon all its principal measures, finish up as soon as possible the routine 
and non-contentious legislation, and begin the next session in November 
instead of in February, as is the custom. The bill ratifying the cession of 
Heligoland to Germany and the regular supply bills were passed, with some 
other measures of minor consequence, and Parliament was prorogued. — The 
difficulties of the ministry in Parliament were accompanied, just at their 
height, by rather unusual difficulties in administration. In July a strike 
in the London police force created considerable disturbance for several days. 
The military had to be called out to maintain order. At about the same time 
a mutinous spirit developed in the Grenadier Guards, the flower of the British 
army ; and one battalion, for refusing to parade when ordered, was punished 
by being transferred to a foreign station. The London letter-carriers also 
manifested the prevailing spirit and caused some trouble by threats of a 
strike, which were not, however, generally carried into effect. — The generally 
peaceful condition of Ireland continued through the summer. Messrs. 
Dillon and O'Brien busied themselves at intervals in seeking to hold meetings, 
especially in Tipperary, but were in most cases prevented by the police. 
In the latter part of August the official report on the condition of the 
potato crop announced that the blight had appeared and that in some 
districts the crop was a total failure. At the same time the Nationalist 
leaders began to call for provision against impending famine and to use the 
crop failure as an argument against the payment of rents. There followed 
a general revival of the agitation against the landlords, which had flagged 
greatly. No action was taken by the government till September 18, when 
suddenly and unexpectedly Messrs. Dillon and O'Brien, with a number of less 
conspicuous leaders of the National League, were arrested. The charge against 
the prisoners was conspiracy to prevent the payment of rents to Mr. Smith- 
Barry, the now famous Tipperary landlord. The trials began at Tipperary, 
September 25, before the resident magistrates. On the day of the opening a 
mtlie occurred at the door of the court-house, in which a number of people 
were clubbed by the police. Mr. John Morley, who was present, has since 
denounced the action of the police as wholly unnecessary and as brutal in the 
extreme. The defendants on trial at first made a fruitless effort to change 
the magistrate presiding, on the ground of bias. Proceedings then degener- 
ated into a prolonged wrangle between prisoners, counsel and the court. On 
October 10, while the trial was still in progress, Messrs. Dillon and O'Brien 
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disappeared and after a few days arrived in France, whence they sailed later 
for America. The events at Tipperary gave a great stimulus to the activity 
of the National League, and on October 6 a conference of the Irish Parlia- 
mentary Party met at Dublin on the call of Mr. Parnell. Resolutions were 
adopted promising support to suffering tenants, calling upon the government 
to take measures for the relief of the distressed districts, denouncing the 
arrests of the Nationalist leaders and appealing to the friends of Ireland, 
especially in America, for subscriptions to assist the people in their distress. 
A committee was appointed to visit America and lay the Irish situation before 
the people. It was as members of this committee that Messrs. Dillon and 
O'Brien forfeited their bail and left the country as stated above. — The Irish 
Secretary, Mr. Balfour, spent the last week of October in travelling through 
the distressed districts in the west of Ireland and pushing the construction of 
railroads and other public works designed to give employment to the people. 
— Died: June 28, Lord Carnarvon, the Conservative statesman; October 12, 
James E. Thorold Rogers, the economist. 

THE BRITISH COLONIES. — The Canadian Parliament was pro- 
rogued May 16. Its work included a readjustment of the tariff, a new 
banking act, numerous amendments to the criminal law and the creation of a 
bureau of labor statistics. The Dominion government proclaimed by an 
order in council, October 14, the abolition of the export duty on logs destined 
to the United States. This brought into operation the lower rates on lumber 
in the McKinley bill, which were made applicable only to the products of 
countries that imposed no export duty. The Ontario elections in June 
resulted in a Liberal victory, the chief issue being the maintenance of sepa- 
rate schools for Catholics, to which the Conservatives were opposed. In 
Manitoba the abolition of the separate schools was enacted by the legislature 
at the last session, and in September a numerously signed memorial was 
presented to the governor-general by the Catholics of the province, praying 
that he disallow both this act and the act abolishing French as an official 
language. On October 28 the government announced that it would not 
interfere, but would leave the question of constitutionality to the courts. — 
The discontent in Newfoundland at the British government's action in 
the fisheries matter continued to be acute through the season. A very 
vigorously, if not impertinently, worded protest against the modus vivendi 
was addressed to the Queen by the colonial legislature in May. In the latter 
part of that month indignation blazed especially high at the action of a 
French naval officer in destroying the nets of some British subjects found 
fishing on the French shore. Later in the season a lobster-canning establish- 
ment was set up on that shore by a Newfoundlander, and the owner defied 
the British commander's orders to close it. Upon the occupation of the 
place by marines, the owner brought suit against the commander for damages, 
and was sustained in this course by public sentiment in the island. 

GERMANY. — The Emperor has continued to impress his vigorous per- 
sonality upon the affairs both of Germany and of Europe in general. He is 
understood- to have taken an active personal part in the negotiations with 
England about Africa. In the latter part of June he started on a tour which in- 
cluded the Danish and Norwegian capitals. Returning for a short time to Ger- 
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many, he continued his travels in August, visiting King Leopold of Belgium at 
Ostend and Queen Victoria at Osborne, and then proceeding to St. Petersburg 
for a conference with the Czar and for attendance upon the Russian military 
manoeuvres. His stay in Russia was characterized by protracted interviews 
with the Czar and M. Giers, in which Chancellor Caprivi took part. In 
September the Emperor entertained Francis Joseph of Austria at Rohnstock 
during the German manoeuvres, and Caprivi and Kalnoky were in conference 
on this occasion. The two Emperors then in early October spent some time 
together in Austria. — The new Reichstag opened its session May 6. The 
Emperor's address devoted especial attention to the need of further legislation 
for the protection of the workingmen. Several bills were promised on the 
general lines recommended by the labor conference in March. The speech 
expressed confidence in the maintenance of peace by the Triple Alliance, 
but declared the necessity of a further strengthening of the army, especially 
the artillery, and announced a bill for that purpose. Chancellor Caprivi 
made his first address to the Reichstag in his official capacity May 12. The 
subject was Germany's colonial policy, and the Chancellor made an excel- 
lent impression on all parties. The army bill was taken up May 14. It 
provided for adding 18,000 men and 70 batteries to the peace effective, 
entailing a permanent addition of 18,000,000 marks to the budget. The 
government intimated distinctly in debate that this was but the beginning of 
a wide-reaching reorganization of the army, involving an expense that could 
not yet be estimated. This announcement gave a little life to the opposition 
that had hitherto languished ; but after a vain attempt to get the concession 
of a two-year term of service and a firm legislative control of the army, Herr 
Windthorst led the bulk of the Centrists over to the government's support 
and the bill passed without amendment. Without having undertaken any 
other business of importance, the Reichstag was prorogued, July 2. — The 
Anti-Socialist Law, after having been in force 12 years, expired by limita- 
tion September 30. The socialists throughout the empire celebrated the 
relaxation of their bonds with much enthusiasm but without disorder. The 
unwonted privilege of unrestricted discussion of their views both by voice 
and by pen was utilized to the utmost. Their old " programme," adopted at 
Gotha in 1875, the publication of which was prohibited by the now obsolete 
law, has been revived by their press. In the middle of October a congress 
of the Socialists met at Halle and in a session of several days perfected plans 
of organization and propaganda. In the play of internal factions in the 
party the older and more conservative leaders triumphed over the more 
radical and revolutionary element. — Much attention throughout the world 
was attracted during the early summer to a series of interviews with Bis- 
marck which appeared in various journals of Germany, France, England and 
Russia. The general tone of the Prince's remarks was that of petulance and 
extreme irritation at his position. Some of the reports contained statements 
and comments touching recent international relations which were of a charac- 
ter to excite alarm in diplomatic circles. It was rumored that the Emperor 
was obliged to explain formally to Austria and other powers that Bismarck's 
utterances had no more significance than those of any other private citizen. 
The Prince's view of the Anglo-German treaty was unfavorable, and other 
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features of his successor's policy were forcibly assailed in his remarks as 
reported, though in several instances he denied the accuracy of the reports. 
No important interviews have appeared since the end of July, but it is under- 
stood that a Hamburg paper (the Nachrichten) has assumed the function of 
expressing Bismarck's opinions. 

FRANCE. — The current of politics has been wholly unruffled by sensa- 
tional events. The Chambers passed the early summer in routine business. 
A grand committee appointed in the spring, under the presidency of M. 
Meline, busied itself all through the summer with the elaboration of a tariff 
system to take the place of the treaties soon to expire. The composition of 
the committee is strongly protectionist. That the legislature tends toward 
the same sentiment was shown by the passage in July of a bill imposing a duty 
of three francs on corn, with the avowed purpose of aiding French agricul- 
ture. Upon the reassembling of the Chambers, October 20, after the summer 
vacation, the government submitted a tariff bill. It provides for a maximum 
tariff on agricultural products, which, as coming from countries not disposed 
to favor France, shall not be subject to treaty, and on about a thousand other 
articles both a minimum and a maximum duty, according as they shall or 
shall not be subject to treaty arrangements. The raw materials of the most 
important industries, like wool, cotton, flax and hides, are free. — President 
Carnot has travelled extensively through the country and has been greeted 
everywhere with manifestations of popular esteem. He took occasion of his 
presence near the prison of Clairvaux to issue the expected pardon of the 
Duke of Orleans, June 3. The young man was conducted to the Swiss 
frontier and liberated. — The inner springs of the Boulangist movement 
were exposed in September through a series of revelations in Le Figaro, by 
one who was familiar with all the details. It was shown that the financial 
support of the movement came largely from the monarchic party, with the 
approval of the Count of Paris. The Duchesse d'Uzes alone advanced 
3,000,000 fr., with the understanding that it was to be made good at the 
restoration of the monarchy. The whole tenor of the revelations was to 
exhibit Boulanger as an exceedingly weak and contemptible character, whose 
worthlessness the Royalists understood, but whose popularity with the Radi- 
cals they were willing to use for their own ends. Much surprise was mani- 
fested at the revelation that the Count of Paris had countenanced the scheme, 
even to the extent of personal consultation with the general. The count 
explained his position in a published letter, saying: "Proscribed by the 
republic, I take up, in order to fight it, the arms with which it supplies me. 
I do not regret having made use of them to divide the Republicans." Bou- 
lariger's leading Radical adherents have all deserted him, and most of them 
have recorded their contempt for him personally, justifying it by numerous 
anecdotes of his cowardice and incompetence when his cause promised suc- 
cess. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. — The session of the Delegations in June 
passed without important incident. Count Kalnoky's address gave a favora- 
ble outlook for peace in foreign relations. The budget showed a small increase 
in the military item. — The race conflict in Bohemia appeared with its old 
violence in the Diet which met at Prague May 20. The business before the 
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Diet was to carry out in details the scheme of compromise between Germans 
and Czechs, mentioned in the last Record. Violent opposition by the dis- 
satisfied Young Czechs, who refused to be bound by the compromise, brought 
the enforcement of the plan practically to a standstill. The conservative part 
of the Czechs were overpowered by the younger members of the party and 
the final settlement of the matter is still undecided, pending an appeal to 
Count Taaffe to preserve the language of the Czechs as the official language 
of Bohemia. — The communal and municipal elections in Austria proper have 
revealed great strength in the anti-Semitic ideas which are prevalent in those 
regions. Many instances of extreme bigotry and intolerance have attracted 
attention. 

ITALY. — Crispi's position at the head of the government has been 
firmly maintained, though it was supposed in some circles that Bismarck's 
retirement, as well as the condition of internal politics, rendered it very inse- 
cure. An attempt of the Senate, May 5, to interfere by amendment with the 
government's measure in reference to the opere pie was met and thwarted by a 
threat of dissolution and appeal to the country. Violent attacks on the policy 
of the government both in respect to the Triple Alliance and the internal 
administration were met by an overwhelming vote of confidence in the lower 
house, May 31. It was clear, however, that the military and naval expenses 
incidental to the alliance were embarrassing the government and burdening 
the people very greatly. — Some comment was caused by the action of the 
Pope, in July, in leaving the Vatican to visit an artist's studio in Rome. This 
unusual proceeding gave rise to rumors that the semblance of imprisonment 
would cease to be the papal policy ; but nothing has happened since to con- 
firm the rumors. — The date of the general elections is approaching, and Crispi 
delivered an address at Florence, October 8, which was in some sort a basis 
for the campaign. It was devoted mainly to a defence of Italy's connection 
with the Triple Alliance and to a vigorous attack on the Irredentists as seek- 
ing to destroy that connection. 

SPAIN. — The downfall of Sagasta's ministry occurred July 5, wholly 
unexpected by anybody. The government had carried its suffrage bill and 
other measures and had triumphed against several direct attacks of the Con- 
servatives. An adverse motion by a discontented Liberal, however, just as 
the Cortes were about to adjourn for the summer, led Sagasta to offer his 
resignation, which the Regent promptly and unexpectedly accepted. Canovas 
del Castillo, the Conservative leader, though supported by only a small 
minority in the Cortes, formed a cabinet and assumed the government 
immediately. All parties have since been preparing for the general elections 
now near at hand. The Republican party, under Salmeron, have perfected a 
new organization with a platform that distinguishes them from revolutionists 
of the Zorilla type, while at the same time not permitting of union with the 
Liberals led by Sagasta and Castelar. The Conservatives hold forth a pro- 
gramme of protection and labor legislation. 

RUSSIA. — A nihilist plot against the life of the Czar was unearthed 
early in June. Dynamite was reported to have been found in a cellar of the 
palace. A group of Nihilists in Paris was ferreted out as connected with the 
affair, and several of its members were prosecuted and punished by the French 
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government. — A law putting the now customary restrictions upon the labor of 
women and children was published June 21. — A series of new repressive 
edicts against the Jews was reported in the London Times and other 
European papers about the first of August, and excited much indignation 
throughout Western Europe and America. The new regulations were said 
to prohibit the Jews (1) to reside anywhere but in towns and to own or to 
farm land ; (2) to reside in any but sixteen designated provinces in the western 
border of the empire ; (3) to be connected in any way with the mining indus- 
try; (4) to constitute more than five per cent of the students in schools, 
gymnasia or universities ; (5) to practise law without the special sanction of 
the minister of the Interior, which it is understood is not to be given ; (6) to 
follow the profession of engineer or of army doctor or to fill any government 
post whatever. Some of these rules are admitted to be old, but the novelty 
is to consist in their rigorous enforcement. 

MINOR EUROPEAN STATES. — In Portugal the bad feeling against 
England displayed itself in violent opposition both within and without the 
Cortes to the treaty concluded in reference to African possessions. The 
Pimental cabinet was forced to resign September 17 and great confusion 
prevailed for several weeks. Not till October 1 1 did a new cabinet assume 
office, headed by General Chrysostomo. The Cortes was prorogued on the 15th. 
— The Porte has been called upon to deal with a prolonged and earnest 
agitation among its Armenian subjects. Moussa Bey, one of their oppressors, 
whose acquittal created widespread scandal, was ultimately rearrested and 
banished to Medina in September. A report that the Armenians were arming 
themselves, as the impositions of the Turks and Kurds seemed to justify 
them in doing, caused a dispersal of a meeting in Erzeroum, June 20, by the 
soldiery, followed by a general attack on the Armenian population in which 
many lives were lost. For manifesting too little energy in demanding satis- 
faction from the Porte, the Armenian patriarch in Constantinople was mobbed 
by his countrymen, July 28. These events, with representations from some 
of the European powers, led to commissions of inquiry and to some proposi- 
tions for reform in the administration in Armenia, but without result as yet. 
The concession of special privileges to the Bulgarian church in Macedonia 
stimulated persistent demands for reform in the relations of the government 
with the Greek church. It was claimed that the rights of local administration 
long conceded to the Christian ecclesiastical authorities had been reduced to 
a dead letter by the Turkish officials. In the middle of October the Ecu- 
menical Patriarch at Constantinople put an interdict on Greek worship in 
Macedonia, and shortly after the Sultan came to terms and granted most of 
the Christians' demands. — The elections in Servia, September 29, resulted 
in a sweeping victory for the Radicals, now in power. The presence of ex- 
King Milan in the country and his evident popularity with the army caused 
some uneasiness in governmental circles, but nothing resulted. — In Bulgaria, 
the trial of Major Panitza and fourteen associates for conspiracy against 
Prince Ferdinand lasted from the 15th to the 30th of May. The leader and 
three others were convicted and the former was executed June 29. The gen- 
eral elections for the Sobranje in September resulted in an overwhelming 
victory for the government, attributable in some measure probably to M. 
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Stambouloff's successful foreign policy. — A revolution broke out September 
1 1 in the canton of Ticino, Switzerland. A Liberal faction forcibly over- 
threw the Ultramontane government, but was itself obliged to give way to a 
representative of the federal authorities, who intervened to restore order. A 
vote in the canton on the question of revising the constitution resulted in 
a victory for the Liberals, but only by a majority of ioo in 24,000 votes. 
With opinion so evenly divided, the federal authorities restored the con- 
servative government, but with a strong federal control, and then brought 
about a conference of the parties to reconcile their differences. — The Danish 
legislature assembled October 6, with an increased opposition majority to 
criticize the ministry, who will be called upon to explain a deficit of 4,500,000 
crowns. — The King of the Netherlands, who has been ill for years, is now 
reported to be insane. On the 29th of October, a vote of the Parliament 
declared him incapable of governing and invested the council of state with 
royal powers. —The Greek ministry of M. Tricoupis resigned, after a four 
years' lease of power, on the 28th of October. It was succeeded by a cabinet 
under the presidency of M. Delyannis. 

AFRICA. — The general features of the territorial adjustment effected 
by the various treaties mentioned above are as follows: The "hinterland" 
doctrine of the Germans, namely, that possession of the coast gave a claim to 
continuous territory inland to an indefinite extent, was recognized as a basis 
for the work of delimitation. To Germany was assigned a region lying 
back of her coast near Zanzibar, and reaching to the eastern boundary of the 
Congo State. This tract includes half of Victoria Nyanza, the whole east 
shore of Lake Tanganyika and the northeastern shore of Lake Nyassa. 
Zanzibar itself and the whole eastern coast of the continent north of the 
German territory were left to Great Britain, with interior regions reaching 
westward to the Congo State and northward to the Soudan and Abyssinia. 
The conquest of the Mahdi's realm will thus make British influence continu- 
ous from the Mediterranean up the Nile and across to Victoria Nyanza. The 
long-cherished English project of maintaining this continuity southward to 
the Cape possessions was abandoned in yielding to the Germans their 
" hinterland " as above described ; but some compensation was found in a pro- 
vision for freedom of transit across this territory. By the Anglo-Portuguese 
agreement, as negotiated, the possessions of Portugal in the east were limited 
to a comparatively narrow strip with a long coast-line, reaching from the Ger- 
man boundary to the British possessions about the Cape. The Portuguese 
claim to "hinterland" that would connect with their possessions on the west 
coast was nullified by the recognition of a vast interior region to England. 
Portugal obtained the right, to build railways across this tract, but on the 
other hand conceded the free navigation of the Zambesi, whose upper course 
is entirely in English hands. On the southwest coast of the continent no 
important changes were made ; boundaries were merely determined with the 
greater exactness made possible by better geographical knowledge. In the 
northwest, the French claim to "hinterland" resulted in the delimitation of 
the region south of her Mediterranean possessions where it comes in contact 
with British interests on the Niger. The exact line of demarcation was left to 
be fixed by commissioners, but the agreement in general recognizes to France 
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undisputed sway in the vast region bounded by the Mediterranean, the 
Atlantic and the upper Niger, and extending eastward to Tripoli and Lake 
Chad. — Important action was taken in July in Belgium with reference to the 
Congo State. By an agreement negotiated between Belgium and King 
Leopold, as sovereign of the Congo State, the former undertakes to advance 
to the latter during the next ten years $5,000,000 without interest. At the 
end of the period, Belgium is authorized, if she so wishes, formally to annex 
the Congo State. King Leopold renounces all claims to recompense for out- 
lays incurred in the administration and provides by a testament that all his 
sovereign rights on the Congo shall go to Belgium at his death if they have 
not been assumed before. — The hostilities between the French and the King 
of Dahomey were terminated by a treaty of peace in October. 

SOUTH AMERICA. — Interest has centred during the last six months 
upon the state of affairs in Argentina. The financial difficulties mentioned 
in the last Record grew constantly more serious and the condition of the 
treasury excited widespread uneasiness both at home and abroad. Ex- 
cessive issues of paper money and of cedulas (mortgage bonds on land, 
guaranteed by the government) gave rise to grave charges of corruption 
against President Celman and his friends. Early in May the finance 
minister, Senor Uriburu, resigned because the President declined to take 
steps for the removal and punishment of the bank officials who were deemed 
responsible for certain illegal issues. This event increased the distrust in 
the government, and on July 26 the discontent culminated in a revolution 
in the capital, managed by an organization known as the Union Civica. 
For several days Buenos Ayres was the scene of hard fighting, part of the 
army and navy having joined the insurgents ; but finally, before any decisive 
result had been reached, negotiations supervened and hostilities ceased. 
Amnesty was granted to the insurgents and on August 5 Celman resigned 
his office. The Vice-President, Pelligrini, immediately assumed the execu- 
tive power and with a reorganized cabinet soon succeeded in restoring public 
confidence and order. The rejoicings at the downfall of Celman were excessive. 
Measures looking to an entire readjustment of the public finances have been 
under consideration by the cabinet and the legislature ever since. It is said 
that millions have been taken from the treasury by Celman and his friends. 
Some dissatisfaction is still felt at the presence of some of Celman's supporters 
in the reorganized cabinet. — Uruguay experienced in July a financial crisis 
springing from causes similar to those at work in the Argentine. Paper 
money and dubious administration of the national bank, connived at by the 
President, seem to have brought the disaster. No insurrectionary movement, 
however, was reported. — The new constitution in Brazil was promulgated 
by the provisional government June 23, it having been previously announced 
that the work of the constituent assembly should be merely that of ratification. 
In its main features the new instrument follows that of the United States. 
It provides for a President responsible to the nation only, with heads of 
departments responsible exclusively to him. There is a bicameral legislature, 
with terms of three and nine years respectively. The presidential term is six 
years, with ineligibility for ten years succeeding. The election of President 
is indirect through electors in each of the states, with devolution on the 
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legislature in case no candidate obtains an absolute majority. The election 
for members of the constituent assembly took place September 15. There 
was no organized opposition to the candidates presented by the government 
and few other than these were returned. — Peru inaugurated a new President, 
Remigio Morales, August 10. Work on the great contract of the foreign 
bondholders is progressing steadily. — The Panama Canal has been the 
subject of a negotiation between Lieutenant Wyse and the Columbian govern- 
ment, looking to resumption of work on the enterprise. An extension of the 
concession for ten years was agreed to by the government, but some trouble 
has been found in getting the ratification of the congress at Bogota. The 
report of the special commission sent out by the French receiver of the defunct 
company estimated eight years and $18,000,000 as necessary to complete the 
canal. It further expressed the opinion that the completion is possible only 
on the basis of an international agreement among the states interested. 

CENTRAL AMERICA. — A revolution in San Salvador, June 22, 
resulted in the death of President Menendez and the assumption of power by 
General Ezeta, the leader of the insurgents. Ezeta immediately announced his 
opposition to the plan of union with the other Central American republics 
[see last Record], on the ground that it was merely a scheme for the 
enslavement of the other states by Guatemala. The latter government there- 
upon declared war against Ezeta, and hostilities were carried on during July 
and most of August, with results not unfavorable to the Salvador forces. 
Honduras showed evidence of an inclination to side with Guatemala, but 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica undertook the task of mediation. In the middle 
of August, through the action of the whole diplomatic corps in the struggling 
countries, a basis of peace was arranged, by which Ezeta was recognized as 
provisional President in San Salvador. The general effect on the plan of 
union is very unfavorable. The first diet of the union was to meet Septem- 
ber 15, and it was expected that by that time Costa Rica and Nicaragua would 
have given in their adherence to the scheme, as the other three states had 
done. But with Ezeta in power, San Salvador's ratification of the project 
was practically withdrawn, and Costa Rica and Nicaragua at length resolved 
in July to put off final action on their part till 1891. As the plan was only to 
go into operation when a majority of the five states acceded to it, it is now at 
a standstill. 

Wm. A. Dunning. 



